“ These were more noble than those of Thessalonica, in that they received the Wonn, with 
all readiness of mind, and searched the Scriptures daily, whether those things were so.”’—~ 
« Prove all things; hold fast that which is good.”’—Avcrs, xvii. 11. 1 Tus. v. 21. 
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WHAT IS RELIGION? 


IT is avery common question, when 
speaking of a person, to ask of what re/i- 
gion, or of what faith he is. The question 
implies a very pernicious error; the Chris- 
tian religion is, every where, a unit; it does 
not, therefore, consist in opinions, or in 
creeds, for these are various and contradic- 
tory. As religion is one, so faith also is one 


—“ One Lord, one faith, one baptism.” It } 
my is certain that a man may have an unquali- 


fied belief in all the thirty-nine articles in 
the Westminster confession, or in the light 
within, and yet demonstrate by his actions, 
that he is destitute both of true religion and 
of true faith. We fear that a mere assent of 
the mind, or even of the tongue, to certain 
abstract propositions, is often mistaken, and 
substituted, for faith. True saving faith is 
“the gift of God” alone; it cannot, there- 
fore, consist in any thing which the natural 
understanding of man is able to produce, by 


© the action and reaction of its own powers, 


upon materials drawn from the external 
world; nor can it consist in any thing which 
may be the result of impressions, arising 
from the internal operations of the mind it- 
self. “Tle that believeth,” says the apos- 
tle, “hath the witness in himself;” and this 
witness is the spirit of God, operating on the 
soul of man, and the proper and constant 
effect of this operation, whem not resisted, 
is FAITH AND GOOD works; which, like the 
light and heat of the sun’s direct rays, are 
co-existent and inseparable. As “faith 
without works is dead,” so works without 
faith are also dead; are stript of their evan- 
gelical character; the mere efforts of the na- 
tural man; “filthy rags.” 

“And though they say the Lord liveth, 
surely they swear falsely.”” The prophet 
here alludes to a people who did not “ exe- 

Vol. V. E 


cute judgment,” nor “speak the truth.” 
They had resisted the life and power; the 
“witness” for God in themselves. Their 
belief in God was merely traditional. They 
did not own his life inthem. We fear there 
are many such im modern times, even 
amongst those who are making a high pro- 
fession of religion. The prophet, in sub- 
stance, declares such to be atheists, in a spi- 
ritual and practical sense: and are they not 
more unclean in the Divine sight, than those 
who deny God with their tongue, or in the- 
ory, seeing they add hypocrisy to their crime? 

Speculative writers have divided deists 
into several kinds, as—lst. Those who be- 


‘lieve in the existence of a God who made 


the world, but deny that he concerns him- 
self in the government of it. 2d. Those 
who believe in the being and providence of 
God, but deny that he recognizes any dif- 
ference in human actions, as to good or bad; 
but which they refer to the arbitrary consti- 
tution of buman laws; and therefore, God, 
they say, takes no notice of them. 3d. 
Those who admit the attributes and provi- 
dence of God, but deny the immortality of 
the soul, ora hereafter. 4th. Those who 
believe in one God, his perfections, his pro- 
vidence, a future state of rewards and pun- 
ishments, the obligations of natural religion, 
but who deny a divine revelation, 

These distinctions are useless, if not inju- 
rious; and are calculated to mislead. There 
are, in fact, but two kinds of deists, the 
theoretical and the practical. That man, 
however orthodox his opinions, however 
lofty his professions and his pretensions, 
who does not show his faith by his works, 
is “crucifying the Son of Ged afresh” in 
his heart, and putting “him to an open 
shame;” and he, we believe, will be ac- 
counted more guilty, in the day of account, 
than the Jews who crucified him in the 
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flesh. Itis this class of men that constitute 
the real, practical deists: a numerous pha- 
lanx, preying on the vitals of Christianity. 
The injury done to the cause of religion by 
the theoretical deists, however to be deplo- 
red, is but as a feather in the balance, when 
weighed against that inflicted by these prac- 
tical deists. The mere assent of the mind 
to abstract or mystical doctrines, is taught 
by these men for faith; and the love of a 
system, passes with them for the love of 
God. The faith they would inculcate, is 
one “overcome of the world.” This truth 
is exemplified in themselves. They love its 
customs—its manners—its fasbions—its hon- 
ours—its distinctions—and its profits:—but, 
at the same time, loudly declaim against 
them all!—They declaim against heresies, 
and against deism, whilst in practice, they 
are guilty of both; while the deist in theo- 
ry deprives them of all ascendency over him 
—wrests from them their own arguments, 
by reminding them that his principal 
strength is derived from their weakness and 
inconsistencies! ‘ How is it possible,” said 
Napoleon, ‘that conviction can find its way, 
when we hear the absurd language, and 
witness the acts of iniquity, of the greatest 
number of those, whose business it is to 
preach to us? Iam surrounded by priests, 
who repeat incessantly that their reign is not 
of this world, and yet they lay ‘ands on ev- 
ery thing they can get!” 

As are the priests of France, “so and 
more likewise,” are the priests of America. 
The cry of money! money! is heard in ey- 
ery corner of our land—from the press and 
the pulpit—in private circles, and in public 
assemblies. Papers, called religious, set up 
by “ministers of the gospel,” or their pur- 
veyors, carry the sound into every region. 
Ingenuity is on the rack to obtain money. 
Unceasing efforts are used to arouse the in- 
different—to impose on the ignorant devo- 
tion of the simple—to frighten the timid— 
to coerce the stubborn—to catch the unwa- 
ry—and to fix an odium on all opposition. 
Why,” say they, “is not every farmer hoe- 
ing corn for the Education Society—every | 
rich man writing a large check on the bank 


| 


—every good house-wige whirling her 
wheel?” *“ Awake! awake! all people!— 


* Eastern papers 


Ariseearly; sit up late, and work hard, and 2 
Give of wealth, help) 
{says L. B.] we intreat you, help to save 9) 


your country from ruin, and your country. 
men from hell! Are you friends to cryn, 


Give!—do it quickly; for while 


you read, they die and go to the judgment! — 
Give; that you may provide for your chil. ~ 
dren, at home and abroad, an inheritance | 
uncorrupted and undefiled, and unfading in 
heaven”!! 


“The very many modes [says the Bap. ~ 
tist minister, John Taylor, in his pamphlet | 
on missions] and artful measures to get mo- ; 
ney, are disgustful te common modesty.— 
They begin with Missionary Societies: then — 
they create a great board of different offi- : 
cers, and then select the most vigorous and 3 
arfful agent they can find, to create | 
more societies of different grades, as Fe. 7 
male Societies, Cent Societies, Mite So- | 


cieties, Children Societies, and even Ne- 4 


gro Societies, both free and bond.” The © 


wands of the priests put all these societies 


in motion, and like the frogs of Egypt, they | 7 


invade houses, and bed-chambers—the sick 
and the dying, with the cry, give! give!— 
they enter the “ovens,” and “kneading 
troughs,” and take the very bread from the 
mouth of labour! And what is the object? 
Ostensibly to support and extend religion: 
but, in fact, to extend and support a system 
—asystem with which are identified, the 
honors and emoluments of its administrators 
—a system which, we believe, has no more 
affinity to the religion of Jesus Christ, than 
the Hindoo theology—a system, which can 
exert no more power or influence, in the 
extension of pure Christianity, than the cru- 
sade of Peter the hermit, or the sword of 
Mahomet. 


It is far from the intentions of the Berean, 
to wound the feelings of any individual of 
any sect, who is proving his faith sy nis 
works. With such we have no controversy— 
to such, of whatever name under heaven, 
or wherever located, we tender the right 
hand of fellowship. But those deluded, if 
not designing men, who are sacrificing the 
best interests of society, and of religion, by 
sowing the tares of discord in it, to maintain 
a system, which, we verily believe, is inimi- 
eal to the nature and design of the Gospel— 
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such men, and such measures, and such 
systems, we shall freely examine, and fairly 
expose. We, ourselves, have no system to 
set up, or to propose, save the simple and 
obvious precepts and doctrines of the Sa- 
viour of the world, all of which are practical, 
and require neither comment nor illustra- 
tion, to be understood. When we enter on 
the investigation of modern systems, it is 
only to endeavour to prove their futility, 
their inconsistencies, and the impossibility || 
of accomplishing by them, what their advo- |, 
cates are holding out to the werld. 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


THE BOOK, 


To Samuel Miller and Ezra Stiles Ely, min- 
isters of the Gospel, by rnorgssion. 


“In the fourth century, the clergy intro- 
duced the monstrous doctrine, that it was 
an act of virtue to deceive, when by that 
means the interests of the Church [or rather 


the clergy) be promoted.” Mosi#zim, 
vol. 1, p. 382 


The law in favour of toleration in William 
Penn’s code, enacted at Chester in 1682, 
“by and with ye advice and consent of ye 
deputys of ye province,” is couched in the 
following language: “ Almighty God, being 
only Lord of conscience, father of lights 
and spirits, and ye author as well as object | 
of all divine knowledge, faith and worship, 
who only can enlighten ye minde and per- 
suade and convince ye understanding of 
people, in due reverance to his soveranty 
over the soyls of mankind. It is enacted 
by ye authority aforesaid, yt no person now, 
or at any time hereafter, living in this pro- 
vince, whe shall confess and acknowledge one 
Almighty God, to be ye creator, upholder, and 
ruler of ye world, and that professeth him 
or herself obliged in conscience to live 
peaceably and justly under ye civil govern- 
ment, shall in any wise be molested or pre- 
judiced for his or her conscientious per- 
swasion or practice, nor shall he or she, at 
any time, be compelled to frequent or main- 
tain any religious worship, place, or minis- 


Christan liberty in yt respect, without in- 
terruption or reflection; and if any person 
shall abuse or deride any other, Sor his or her 
different perswasion and practice in matters 
of religion, such shall be looked upon as a 


disturber of the peace, and be punished ae- 
cordingly.”’* 


“that all officers and persons commissioned 
and employed in ye service of ye govern- 
ment, and all members and deputys elected 
_to serve in assemblyAthereof; and all that 
have right to elect such deputys, shall be such 
| as profess and declare they believe in Jesus 
Christ to be ye Son of God, and Saviour of 
‘the world, and that are not convicted of ill 
fame, or unsober and dishonest canrens- 
tion. ” 

Here, were it needed, is a triumphant re- 
futation of the charge of deism, brought by 
| your author against Penn and his friends. — 

He not only believes in the divinity of 
Christ; he embodies the doctrine in his 


| civil code—throws over it the shield of law; 


| and departing from his accustomed tolera- 
tion, in order to foster and protect it, he in- 


' flicts the penalty of disfranchisement on the 


unbeliever—his blasphemous tongue shall 
not be heard in the legislative hall—nor 
shalla finger of his sacrilegious hands pol- 
lute by its touch, the pillars of the govern- 


ment! Yet in this province was the place, 


| where, according to your author, the Qua- 
| kers preached their early doctrines “ with a 


‘license in which no European Quaker could 


persuade himself to indulge.” 

Again: inthe 5th clause, fine and impri- 
sonment are awarded to any one who shall 
speak loosely and profanely of Almighty 
God, Christ Jesus, the Holy Spirit, ‘or rz 
ScrrpTuREs oF TRUTH.” Yet Penn was one 
who undervalued, and even contemned the 
Scriptures!!! Every unprejudiced reader 
already perceives my reasons for placing 
the quotation from Mosheim, at the head of 
this letter. 


The contrast between Quaker and Calvin. 
istic legislation, is not less striking in. the 
provision for the punishment of crimes, than 


try whatever, contrary to his or her minde; 
fut shall freely and fully enjoy his or her | 


* Provv’s History; Rawre’s 


Addresses. 


In the. succeeding clause it is enacted, 
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‘been groping their way under the old dis- 


_ tion, the author, 1 think, will not be found 
_ more felicitous, than in those which I have 


_\ In. page 186, he ranks the “Society of 
Friends” with deists and immoral charac- 
ters, in being “the three public and avowed 
enemies of the ministry.”—*“ They hate,” 
‘says he, “and will always hate the minis- 


- or to the functionaries? If he mean the for- 


the actual exercise of this office, in propor- 
tion to their numbers, than any other sect 


it be proved that a knowledge of scholastic 
- divinity, with the empty form of the impo- 


‘But with what an ill grace does this impu- 
tation come from you, seeing that I have 


_ gelves the inveterate enemies of all minis- 
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itis in respect to toleration. The sangui- 
nary laws of Europe were not allowed to 
stain-the statute book of Penn. Wilful 
‘murder was the only crime, punished with 
death. In my last letter I stated that the 
New England colonists, surrounded by the 
thick mists of Calvinism, seemed to have 


pensation. The point now before me, goes 
to confirm this view. In their penal code, 
there was no less than fourteen crimes pun- 
ishable with death; aduliery and disobedi- 
‘ence to parents, were amongst the capital 
offences. The whole, with a single excep- 
tion, is.a transcript from the Pentateuch.* 
However prolific this subject would prove, 


in furnishing matter for a further exposition 


of the excellence of the system which I 
adv ocate—however abundant the details are 
which lie before me, to lengthen and deep- 
en the gloomy shade, resting on that which 
you have espoused—I will for the present 
leave it, to spend a few remarks on another 
charge, found in the “true and faithful 


noticed. 


try.” Does he here allude to the function, 


mer, it would be a sufficient reply to state 
the fact, that the Quakers are so far from 
being enemies to it, that they have more in 


in Christendom: but if he mean the latter, 
the charge rests on his mere assertion, until 


sition of human hands, do constitute a min- 
ister of Christ, without the fruits which the 
apostle, in the first chapter of Titus, offers 
as the criteria by which to test his claim! 


proved that Calvinists have shown them- 


* See the code of 1650, Hartford, 1822. 


ters, except their own!—But in order per. 
haps to make the charge more plausible, he 


seems to have confounded the office with [9 


the officer; and I will readily admit that it 
is of vital importance to many of the clergy, 
to keep out of view a distinction as unpro. 
pitious to their inéerests, as it is important to 
the cause of true religion. You very well 
know that the priesthood, sensible that their 
many infirmities could not be concealed 
from the people, have long since laid it 
down as a maxim, that when once snugly 
fixed in the full enjoyment of a good bene. 
Jice, the incumbent, by one of those myste. 
ries which form the pillars that support your 
system, became so identified with the office, 


that the hand that would dare to disjoin = | 
them, should be deemed sacrilegious; and © 
hence, although said incumbent might be. 


tray many weaknesses of the flesh, yet that 


| he ought, nevertheless, to be received and 


acknowledged as a gospel minister, for the 
office sake! But, as the people became more 


| enlightened, and consequently less priest. — 
inquiry,” into which, in courting investiga- | 


ridden, they began to suspect that the Joares J 


and fishes formed the cement of this sacred 4 
union. Public opinion thus growing too | 


strong, it became necessary to yield a little, 


in theory at least: but in practice, I believe | 


there is not much improvement. In trying 
members for mal-conduct, your constitution 


appoints two or more elders to one pastor: ie 


but to try a minisrer, the number of pastors 


are doubled; and, as there will always be 


some obsequious elders, the whole power of 


separating a minister from his benefice, is 4 
taken out of the hands of the people, and ~ 
lodged with the brethren, and they are found ~ 


to be very tender and lenient, except where 
a competition may exist. 
date this subject, I will give a short extract 
of a letter, now lying before me, received 


from a native of Hartland, Connecticut— 


“In New England, ministers are almost uni- 
formly settled over a parish for life; and 
although, if better prospects open to them, 
or they have a louder call, they can almost 


In order to eluci- 


always manage to get a discharge; yet, it | 


is not so with the people, if they wish to 
change their pastor. In such cases, it is al- 


most impossible for the people to get rid of | 


them, particularly if they have not a pros- | 


pect of doing better somewhere else. A 
case of this kind teok place some time ago 
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in in Hartland. The minister’s name was —— 
——, a Presbyterian. The people became 
dissatisfied with him, believing him to be 
unacquainted with “experimental religion, 
and wished to have another pastor. They 
tried various ways to get rid of him, and 
had a council of ministers called for the pur- 
pose, but without effect. His people kept 
giving in certificates, that they belonged to 
other societies, and supported their wor- 
ship; by which means, according to the then 
existing law of Connecticut, he could not 
compel them to pay tohim. In consequence, 
his salary, which had to be made up, come 
very heavy on those who adhered to him. 
At length hardly any of the people attend- 
ed his preaching. Finding the struggle 
hard to keep up any longer, he came to an 
agreement that if they would pay him up 
all his arrearages, and give him eight hundred 
dollars besides, he would stop preaching to 
them, and let them have another minister : 
which the people readily agreeing to, he liv- 
ed on his farm without preaching, and they 
chose an other person in his stead.” 

Your author, in order to maintain, it would 
seem, his sweeping charge, has asserted 
that “the men whom the Holy Ghost se- 
lected and made prophets and apostles, were 
_employedas instruments merely to announce 
his messages to men. This official charac- 
ter [continues he} had no necessary depen- 
dance on their moral and religious character’’ 
—“they might have been bad men”—“a 
conduit of the coarsest materials, will con- 
vey the pure and limpid stream, as fully as 
if constructed of golden pipes” —page 161-2. 

Such was the doctrine introduced by a 
corrupt and mercenary priesthood, to sub- 
serve their ends; it flourished, and was tol- 
erated by Christendom, ignorant and priest- 
ridden, for more than twelve hundred years, 
to the almost utter annihilation of pure reli- 
gion. Itis again asserted and revived, and 
fora like purpose: but be ye not deceived 
—* God is not mocked; if you sow to the 
fiesh, of the flesh you shall reap corrup- 
tion.” This age is too enlightened—not 
enough priest-ridden—to receive this doc- 
trine. Reason and Scripture equally forbid 
it.“ By their rrurts ye shall know them.” 
“A bishop must be holy”. “blameless.” 
This age will distinguish the false prophets 
ftom the true. The former “build up Zion 


| with blood, and Jerusalem with iniquity. — 
The heads thereof judge for reward, and the 
priests ther¢of'teach for hire, and the pro- 
phets thereof divine for money; ya@wwill they 
lean upon the Lord, and say “is not the Lord 
among us?” (Jerem. ch. iii.) 

By their fruits ye shall know them”—a 
short, clear, and decisive rule, confirmed 
by the experience of all ages, and quite 
consistent with reason. The vince never 
produces the fruit of the thorn, nor is the 
grape ever found on the thistle. All your 
glosses and comments to obscure, or do 
away, the force of these self-evident truths, 
will be thrown away on the present age; 
nor would the Quakers exchange this short 
sentence, for whole volumes of your theolo- 
gy. itis one of their broad principles, that 
no human exertions, no human learning, no 
human ordination, can make a minister of 
Christ, or confer the Holy Ghost—a position 
that rests not on theory alone, but is con- 
firmed by the chronicles of nearly six thou- 
sand years—by the sad and painful expe- 
rience of all ages—of all time, both old and 
new. The art of magicamong the heathen 
nations, grew out of their system of theology 
—the Magi were the priests of the Gods, 
from whom they pretended to derive their 
extraordinary powers, and which they 
sought by rites, and sacrifices; by ceremo- 
nies and supplications, performed after their 
own vain imaginations. They brought forth 
frogs, and serpents, and blood, and thus de- 
ceived Pharoah, The priests of Christen- 
dom have done “in like manner with their 
enchantments.” They have brought forth 
blood in abundance: they have built up 
“Zion with blood, and Jerusalem with. ini- 
quity.” They have outdone the Egyptian 
priests—they have not only produced ser- 
pents, but darkness and locusts. Darkness 
which was /felt—locusts which destroyed 
every verdant spot in Christendom! | Not- 
| withstanding these facts, your author refers 
to ancient records, for the truth of his asser- 
tion, that the official labours of an educated 
stipendiary ministry, have had “the great- 
est tendency to promote peace and good 
order; to check vice; to cherish virtue; to 
prevent crimes; to foster the spirit of reli- 
gious and civil liberty”!!! Pro mores! pre 


It will readily be admitted, withont tHe 
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-andup to the French revolution, we do not 


“The poor Quakers,” says Thomas Jeffer- 


made it penal in parents to refuse to have 
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labour of travelling over the records, that 
during three-fourths of the period which con- 
stitutes the Christian era, the body of the 
theologigplly educated ministers, were quite | 
the reverse of what is stated by your author. 
We are informed by Moshiem, that as early 
as the second century, “an aspiring cler- 
gy,” claiming the rights of the priests under 
the Mosaic dispensation, introduced tythes, | 
first fruits, &c.—that various divisions and 
heresies prevailed, and that the tyranny of 
the bishops was severely felt. In the third 
century, the vices of the clergy had already 
become great, and continued to increase 
until the dawn of the reformation in the six- 
teenth; so that this order of men were dis- 
tinguished “for their gluttony, luxury and 
lust.”’ 

Ata later period, or during the reigns of 
the two Charles’ and Cromwell, the author 
admits that they were corrupt and persecu- 
ting. On the continent during this period, 


find them otherwise. in this country, pre- | 
vious to the revolution, their persecuting 
eharacter was well sustained. The conduct 
of the Calvinists in the eastern states, has 
already been noticed. In the south, the 


Episcopalians were then the reigning sect. 
They too wore the livery of the order. 


son, “were flying from persecution in Eng- 
Iand. ‘They cast their eyes on these new 
countries, as asylums of civil and religious 
freedom; but they found them free only for 
the reigning sect. Several acts of the Vir- 
giniaassembly of 1659, 1662, and 1693, had 


their children baptized; had prohibited the 
unlawful assembling of Quakers; had made 

it penal for any master of a vessel to bring 
a Quaker into the state; had ordered those 
already here, and such as should come there- 
after, to be imprisoned till they should ab- 
jure the country; provided.a milder punish- 
ment for their first and second return, but 
death for the third; had inhibited all per- 
gons from suffering their meetings in or near 
their houses, entertaining them individually, 


or disposing of books which supported their 
tenets.” 
“To descend to our own times, we have 


seen in Spain, an educated ministry wading | ed in a Connecticut paper, call 
through blood and slaughter, to regain pow- ' Horald”—1813, 


er and wealth: and in England, and on i 


the continent, as a body, they are the wil. a 


ling engines of despotism, and bind heavy 
burthens on men’s shoulders, which they 
refuse to touch with one of their fingers — 


| Where or when, Lask, can the period or » , 
place be designated, in which this class of 
men have “promoted peace and good on 


der”—* fostered the spirit of religious and 


civil liberty”? Are the inhabitants of this 9 
land indebted. to the clergy for these bles. | 
sings? Far from it. They owethem, under “95 
| Divine Providence, to the Washingtons, the 79 
Franklins, the Jeffersons, the Adamses— | 7) 
to men, many of whom made little profes. Pe: 


sion of religion—to men, branded by the 7 
clergy with the names of heretics, deists, and |e 
infidels. These are the men who have 7 
“fostered the spirit of civil and religious 
liberty”—have “ promoted peace and good 
order,” and good will and benevolence— 
and if these fruits may be accepted as tests, 
I dare assert that their authors have stood 
much nearer the kingdom of heaven, than 
many of those whem you call “ ministers of 
the gospel.” 

Will the history of our own times—the 


| movements. of the clergy in the United 


States, at the present day—dissipate the 
deep shade in which the history of the past 
has involved them? I fear not. Was it to 
“foster civil and religious liberty”’— 

promote peace and good order’—that your 
eastern brethren met in conclave, and held 
forth the following language’—* We must 
cry down the colleges not under Catvinis- 
Tic influence. We ought to have a pre- 
sident and instructors, who have the ad- 
dress to instil the Catviyistic sentiments, 
without the students being sensible of t.— 
Then nine out of ten, when they leave col- 
lege, will support the Carvinistic doctrine. 
They will go out into the world, and will 
have their influence. In this way, we can 
have a better support without any law, than 
we ever had with; and besides, when all our 
colleges are under our influence, it will és- 
tablish our sentiments and influence, so 
THAT WE CAN M4NAGE THE CIVIL GOVERN- 
MENT AS WE PLEASE”’* Is it to 


Tewativs Tuomrson’s letters, 


ublish- 
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the doctrine “ that the Church cannot be at- 
rest, nor in peace, unless c1viz mngistrates 
become the nursing fathers of the Church”’?* 
—that Dwight boldly advocates inter- 
position of government” to coerce a support 
for his brethren, and that there should be 
but one religion. in society to produce its 
full and proper effects‘+—that the Presby- 
terian magazine, and other publications, de- 
nounce all preachers who have not been 
educated at a college, and regularly ordain- 
ed by, the “religious order,” as “ fanatics 
and disturbers.of the Church of Christ” ?— 


that our republican institutions are declared | 


to be “infidel governménts”’—that the 
tenets of the Quakers, Arminians, &c. “ori- 
ginated from the prince of darkness” ’—that 
your ministers, in short, supported and en- 
couraged by yourselves, and by whole Pres- 
byteries, put in practice the “ maxim” found 
at the head of this letter, in order to cast 
an odium upon such as presume to exercise 
the right of private judgment, in their reli- 


gious concerns’—Is it by such means that i 


your clergy expect to “ promote peace and 
good order,” aid to “foster civil and reli- 
gious liberty?” 

Your author has described the ministry, 
not as they are, but as they ought to be.— 
The foregoing sketch is founded on racrs, 
the force of which, with an enlightened 


public, no “enchantment” can destroy.— | 


Facts are to the priesthood, what the dice 
were to the magicians of Egypt; subjects 
too stubborn, too adhesive to be acted on by 
their craft. . 

There is broad ground, therefore, to jus- 
tify opposition to the system which makes 
human exertions—sholastic theology—the 
door to enterthe sheep-fold of Christ; an op- 
position warranted by Scripture and reason, 
and above all, by a host of facts, and by ages 
of painful experience. 

To what, then, are the Quakers “ene- 
mies”? Not to the ordinance of the minis- 
try—not to those ministers, who shew by 
their rrurtrs, that they have not usurped 
the sacred office. To such they do give 
the salutation of “God speed.” But toa 


* Hatrretp’s Sermon, Nov. 4, 1804— 


Lyman 1824, &c. 
Bwiegr’s Journal, passim. 
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posed. ‘They are opposed to the buyers 
and. sellers—to such as are striving for ec- 
clesiastical establishments—who wish te 


the Church”—to such as are fanning the 
flame of discord in society: who are prac- 
tising the ancient “maxim,” in order to 


_suppert a system, and thereby advance their 


temporal interests. In short, they are op- 
posed to priestcraft, in whatever livery it 
may present itself to their view. 


BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES: 


FOR THE BEREAN. _ 
GEORGE KEITH. . 


Although too little noted to attract the 
notice of biographers, the name of George 
Keith will be found in the controversial wri- 
tings of the 17th century. He wasa native 
of Scotland, brought up in the kirk of that 
kingdom, and received an education in the 
university of Aberdeen. He became acon- 
vert to the doctrines of the Quakers, and 
appeared as a minister in that society in the 
year 1664. He suffered a severe persecu- 
tion, in common with his brethren, being re- 
peatedly thrown into prison, and severely 
beaten. “He was coadjutor to Robert Bar- 
clay, in the dispute he had with the stu- 
dents of Aberdeen, in defence of his Theses 
in 1675.” He was likewise engaged,  to- 
gether with Stephen Crisp, George White- 
head, and William Penn, in-various disputes 
in defence of the principles he had 
espoused. He also wrote several tracts 
in defence of immediate revelation, uni- 
versal free grace, silent meetings, &c. 
He remained inunity with the society 
for nearly thirty years, “during which time 
he never pretended to discover any errors 
or false doctrines maintained by them, 
though he had ‘the fullest opportunity; 
but, on the contrary, publicly vindicated, 
them.” 

George Keith was a man both of learning 
and talents, and ably advocated the doc- 


trines he had espoused: but, like many 
‘ others, possessed of strong mental powers, 
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he was not contented with the things re- 
vealed: his ambition tempted him to mount 
the tree of knowledge—to stray beyond 
the limits of that sphere, circumscribed by 


_his own religious experience... He imbibed 


certain notions, from Von Helmont, concern- 


ing the transmigration of souls, which were 


not approved by his brethren. In short, he 
became “ puffed up” with his own imagined 
superiority—aimed at a pre-eminence, and a 
distinction, inconsistent with that equality 


and individual privilege which Christ has. 


established in his Church: ‘‘ all ye are bre- 
thren”—‘“‘he that would be great amongst 
you, let him be your servant.” The Christ- 
ian ladder to climb to pre-eminence, is not 


- made of natural talents. It is spiritual pu- 


rity, and holiness, and meekness, that form 
the principal rounds. Here, distinction is 
acquired without secking—without asking 
it. He who betrays a desire for it, demon- 


strates by that very desire, his own unwor- 


thiness. 
Kerra was cautioned by his friends, 


against his useless and vain speculations. 


They formed a just estimate of his character 


‘penetrated his views—discovered his ambi- 


tion. His influence in the Society decreas- 
ed, in proportion as his aspiring views were 
developed. He attempted to act the dicta- 
tor, but he found himself over-ruled by those 


whom he treated as his inferiors. He |! 


smothered his morbid feelings; and, as well 
to avoid persecution, under which his de- 
clining faith had begun to waver, as to try 
his strength on a new theatre of action, he 
removed to Pennsylvania. This was in the 
year 1691. 

On his arrival he was established over a 
free grammar school, projected by William 


‘Penn, in Philadelphia, with a competent 


salary; but his restless aspiring spirit could 
not be contented, yet he continued for a 


‘time to profess and even to vindicate by his 


pen, the doctrines of the people called Qua- 
kers. He wrote against the New England 
persecutors, the aspersions of Cotton Mather, 
&c. But finding the same objections here 


- to his vain opinions, and the same obstacles 


to advancement in the path of his ambition, 
that he had failed to subdue in England, he 
could no ionger contain himself; he sud- 
denly broke forth like a smothered fire, the 
year after his ayrival, into an open, a loud 


and virulent opposition; resolving since he 
could not govern, to divide the Society. He 774 
began by objecting to certain parts of the a 

discipline, to which he proposed variousal. / 
terations. These were opposed by the 
body; yet they so far condescended, as to Wy 
offer to refer his proposition to the yearly [ay 
meeting, in London, but this he declined, 78 
thereby showing that he had other objects "7 
in view. He next began tomake “‘captious | 
remarks,’’ and bitter sarcasms, on the gene. i 

ral conduct of the Society, and finally called 799 
in question, and violently opposed. those 

very doctrines which he had professed, and | 
defended by his writings, for nearly thirty 99 
years! He charged the ministers with 7 
preaching fa!se doctrine, by setting forth the Fe 
*‘ light of Christ to be sufficient for salvation,” 
declaring that he himself did not believe 
‘the light was sufficient without something 
else,” &c.—that a knowledge of the out- 


disputations upon subjects not tending to 


ward history of Christ’s life, miracles, death, 
&c. were essential to salvation. 4 

Friends in England, hearing of the 7 
**Keithean controversy” in Pennsylvania, 
wrote an epistle, signed by George White. 7 
head, and several others, in which they 7% 
pressed them to “‘ keep the unity of the spir- @ 
it inthe bond of peace,” and guard against 


edification, whereby that charity and bro- 
therly kindness, the cement of union, 
might be destroyed. They stated that 
obedience to the precepts of the gospel was 
a better proof of our honoring Christ, as 
ateacher come from God, than airy spec- 
ulations and controversies, leading to con- |] 
tention, about his glorified body in hea- 7 
ven: wishing them rather, after the cus) 7 
| tom of Friends from the beginning, to be 
emulous in the practice of all Christian © 
virtues, and shew forth the fruits of the 
spirit, by avoiding questions, more specu- | 
lative than practical, and which are liable 
to produce strife and contention. They, 
moreover, reminded them ‘that the dis- 
pensation of the gospel committed to — 
them, was a spiritual dispensation; in no ~ 
wise to oppose, reject, or invalidate Jesus 
Christ’s outward coming, suffering, death, 
resurrection, and glorified estate in the hea- 
vens; but to bring men to partake of the 
remission of sins, reconciliation, and eter- 


nal redemption, which he hath obtained for 
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have cause to be thankful to God for the 


- ye my joy, and be ye like minded, having 
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us, and for all men; for whom he died, and 
“gave himself a ransom, both for Jews and 
Gentiles, Indians, Turks and Pagans, with- 


Christ is fully to be preached unto them, ac- | 
cording to the holy Scriptures, by them 
whom he may send unto them for that end; 
that as the benefit of his sufferings extends 
to all, even to them that have not the scrip- 
tures, or outward history thereof, they may 
be told who was and is their chief friend, 
that gave himself a ransom for them, and 
hath enlightened them; yet not excluded | 
those from God’s mercy, or salvation by 
Christ, who never had, nor may have, the 
outward knowledge or history of him, if | 
they sincerely obey, and live up to his light; 
for his light and salvation reach to the ends 
of the earth; yet still, we that have the, holy 
Scriptures, and those plain, outward, con- 
firmed testimonies, concerning our blessed 
Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, both as to 
his coming in the flesh and in the spirit, 


peculiar fayour, and that these Scriptures 
are so well preserved to posterity; and we 
beseech you, let us keep to the plainness, 
and simplicity of Scripture language, in all 
discourses about matters of faith, divinity 
and doctrine, and sincerely believe, own, 
and. confess our blessed Lord and Saviour 
Jesus Christ, the Son of the living God, in 
all his comings, appearances, offices and 
works, both for us, and in us.” —*‘ If there 
be, therefore, any ‘consolation in Christ; if 
any comfort of love; if any fellowship of 
the’spirit; if any bowels and mercies, fulfil 


the same love, being of one accord and one 
mind; let nothing be dene through strife or | 


vain glory, but in dowliness of mind, let eve- |) 


ry man esteem otliers better than himself.” 


This excellent epistle was lost upon Keith, 
for whose use it was designed. His “¢ prin- | 
cipal aim of taking the lead in the Society, | 
being now baffled,” he set no bounds to his } 


revilings. He charged the mecting of minis- | 


ters with coming together to ‘‘ clouk heresies | 


and deceit, and that there were more damna- | 
ble heresies and doctrines of devils among | 


the Quakers, than among any profession of | 
Protestants!” 


few months before, (in the same year, 1692) 

wrote a work, called “ 4 serious Appeal,” in 

which he says, page 6, “ Notwithstanding 

Cotton Mather’s asseverations against us, as 

if we denied all or most of the fundamental 
articles of the Christian and Protestant faith, 
yet he shall never be able to prove it, that 
we are guilty of this, his so rash and un- 
charitable charge, either as in respect to the 
body of that people, or in respect to any 
particular writers or publishers of our doc- 
trines and principles, and preachers among 
us, generally owned and approved by us, as 
men of a sound judgment and understand- 
ing. And for his citations out of the Qua- 
, kers’ printed books and treatises, I would 
have you to consider, that most of them are 
borrowed and taken, not from eur own books, 
but from our professed adversaries; men 
known well enough to be possessed with 
prejudice against us, such as Thomas Hicks 
and John Faldo and others, whom our 
friends in Old England, and particularly 
George Whitehead and William Penn, have 
largely answered.” 


This is but one of the many inconsisten- 
cies which Keith fell into. Of his disorder- 
ly, reproachful conduct, the reader may find 
an account in Gough’s History, vol. 3. The 


; Society, after much patient labour with this 


ambitious man, finally disowned him. Af- 
ter which, he set up a separate meeting, 
and drew off a “ considerable party” (from 
thirty to fifty members) to join him, under 
the name of ‘‘ Christian Quakers and friends.” 


honest-hearted among the separatists, re- 
turning to the bosom of the Church they had 


| left, whilst the remainder became, generally, 


immoral in their lives, and a disgrace to any 
profession. 


Such was the result of the Keithean con- 


| troversy in Pennsylvania. A. controversy 


from which the priest-hood did, at the time 
cherish the highest hopes, as is evident from 
| their writings. “ Dr. Bray,’? who had come 


| over on:a missionary tour from England, 


_with a view to the formation of Church es- 


| tablishments both in Pennsylvania and other 


| states, in his memorial, (after his return) ad- 
dressed to the British government, stated 
that the Quakers were “almost atheists;’’ 


_ Motwithstanding this declaration, Keith, a || and that seven hundred. of them had sece- 


But this meeting soon dwindled away, the. 
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ded and joined the Episcopalians! In speak- 
ing of Keith, he styled him “the eacellent. 
Keith”! Joseph Wyeth, however, convin- 
eed the British Parliament, that the state- 
ments of this zealous advocate for ecclesias- 
tical establishments were wholly false. 
“There is. not more [said he] than twenty 
and even of them, I suppose he [Bray},will 
neither care to give the world a true account 
of their names nor morals,” 


In 1694, Keith returned to England,. mee 
his case being brought before the yearly 
meeting of London, ten days were spent in 
investigation, which resulted in the con- 
firmation of the proceedings against him in 
Pennsylvania. 


Kerra now set up a separate 
Turner's Hillin London. Curiosity at first 
drew together a crowded audience, com- 
posed chiefly of those who were unfriendly 
to the Quakers. He also continued'to use 
his pen in vindication of himself, and against 
the Society: But Thomas Ellwood wholly 
silenced him by quoting Keith the Quaker, 
against Keith the apostate. In the mean 
time, his meeting at T'urner’s Hill declined, 
and fearing to appear again in print in his 
own name, he, it was believed, instigated a 
non-juring parson, named Lxstr, to write 
the ‘* Snake in the grass.” 

Having thus failed, both in ruling and ai 
viding the Quakers, Keith, about the year 
1700, laid aside the ezterior of his former 


time as a decoy, and joined the Episcopa- 
lians. We now preached up and down, by 
appointment of the bishops, who sent him 
to Pennsylvania under the vain-hope that he 
would bring many Quakers over to the Mo- 
ther Church: but in this project, he wholly 
failed. “On his return to England, he got a 
livingon the parish of Edburton in Sussex, 
worth about £120 per annum. 

"The substance of the controversy be: 
tween Keith and the Friends in America, 
was, whether the knowledge and belief of 
the history of Christ’s life, death, sufferings, 
resurrection and ascension, be necessary to 
salvation, to those who have no possibility 
of coming to the knowledge thereof. Now 
although Keith prefended to have newly dis- 
covered that the Quakers maintained the 


ed,” in which he argued. thus: 


negative of this question: yet he bimself 


took the same ground many years before, 
a book he wrote, entitled ‘* T'he Rector correet- 
Why may 
not the benefit of Christ’s taking upon him 
the form of man redound unto many who do 
not expressly know it, even asa diseased 
person may receive benefit of a cure, ap- 
plied to him, though he have not an express 


knowledge of all the means and ways, how, 


from first to last, it hath been prepared.” 

From the time of Keith’s- apostacy, until 
his death, he lived a restless and unhappy 
man; andas he lived, sohedied. When on 
his death bed, he was visited by one Rich- 
ard Hayler of Sussex, whose visit he receiv- 
ed kindly, and expressed himself thus: * J 
wish I had died when Iwasa Quaker, for 
then Tam sure it would have been well with 
my soul.” 

‘Keith was disowned, not for 
dissent” on mere speculative points, but for 
his contentious and disorderly conduct—Seg 
the testimony in Gough’s History. B, 


FOR THE BEREAN. 


ORTHODOXY. 


In the statement of facts, as well.as in my 
remarks on the present subject, I feel no 
disposition to wound the feelings or inter- 
rupt the harmony of religious societies; nei- 
ther have I brought into review scenes of 


| an unpleasant nature, that I might cast an 


odium on any particular profession.—My ob- 
ject has been to expose a monstreR whose 
depradations on human happiness have been 
confined to no society. Steady in the march 
of mischief, Onrnopoxy has poured her 
maledictions on every religious community. 
She has not only set distinct bodies of Chris- 
tians in battle array against each other, but 
she has invaded the temples dedicated to 
divine worship, and sown division between 
those who bow at the samealtar. We have 
seen her stalking through our land with the 
torch of Discord in her hand, profaning by 
her unhallowed presence, the social circle 
and the peaceful fireside. 


This is no picture of the litte? [ 
have known Ontnopoxy to divide the hus~ 
band frem the partner of his bosom, te poi- 
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son the fountain of domestic, happiness, in- | 


and harmony were wont to reside! 
I have known her to separate the nearest 
friends and the most. affectionate connec- | 
tions; cutting asunder the tenderest ties, 
™ and in the place of confidence, and sympa- 
© thy, and love, raising distrust, and division, 
™ andalarm. I have seen her beguile the 
most amiable and excellent characters into | 
tale-bearing and detraction; urging them 
with hurried step, from house to house, to 
wound the reputation of a neighbour, by 
branding him. the name of a 
heretic! 

Thus Ortaopoxy, like the sais of Egypt, | 
has not only covered the land, but crept in- | 
to the most private recesses of domestic fe- 
licity—she has made the doctrines of a meek 
and lowly Messiah, a pretext for division— 
and men, whose discipleship was to be test- | 
ed by their “love to one another,” have | 
been marked by their activity in the work 
of slander. They have beaten their plough- 
shares into swords, and their pruning hooks 
into spears! and thus converted that religion, | 


H 


whose very essence is Jove, into a pretext for |} 


the bitterest animosities. 

Enmity, arising from a difference of opin- 
ion on religious subjects, is. not -only the 
most bitter, but of any other the most irra- 
tional. It isfounded in delusion—a kind of 
phrenzy! As natural madness never occurs 
but in the absence of reason, so this species 
of insanity always implies the- absence of 
religion. Charity is the very basis of Christ- 
ianity —‘‘Ifany man say ‘Llove Ged,’ and 
hateth his brother, he isa liar.’—* He that 
loveth not, knoweth not God, for God is love.” 
1 John iv. 8, 20. 


Oxrtuovoxy has ever been attended by a 
tram of unholy passions. This is manifest 
from her history in all past ages, and it is 
equally true of her at this day. In my last 
Itraced her footsteps by the blood in her 
path, from the fourth century down to the 
reign of William III. of England. At that 
period, ‘the civil magistrate wrenched the 
sword out of her hand, but could not change 
her character. Under a pretence of zeal | 


stroy the person of her opponent, now den 
destroys his reputation. Then she cut him 


off from the enjoyment of society, by im- 
muring himin a dungeon; now she endea- 
yors to effect the same cruel porns by 
making him infamous. 

We have seen the character of Orthodoxy, 
as exhibited in her practice—let us now ex- 
amine her pretensions. Professing Christ- 
ians are all united in believing that the Bi- 
ble contains a record of truths given by di- 
vine inspiration, and of course demanding 
their unreserved assent. But it so happens 
that upon peints of an abstruse nature, the 
most sincere and upright men take different 
views, and entertain different opinions. If 
we consult ecclesiastical ‘history, we shall 
find that this has always been the case. All 
systems of religion, built by human reason, 
on the text of Scripture, have been contro- 


‘verted, and it has often happened that those 


which differed least from each other, have 
been the most keenly debated. From the 
smallest beginning, the most casual expres- 
sion, contests have arisen, which, enlisting 
in their progress all the malignant passions, 
have filled the churches with confusion, and 
turned Christendom into ‘‘ a field. of blood.”? 

Such was the Arian controversy: The 
bishop of Alexandria, discoursing with his. 
Presbyters on metaphysical subjects, utter- 
ed some expressions which gave offence ta 


Arius, who supposed the prelate had ad~ — 


vaneed unsound opinions. Arius opposed 
him, anda storm was raised, whose desola- 
ting blast swept Christendom, as with a 
besom of destruction, raging with awful vio- 
lence until the middle of the sixth century, 
a period of three hundred and.-fifty years. 
At this time Justinian, aided by the military 
talents of the celebrated Belisarius, succeed- 
ed in driving the Arians out. of Italy and 
Africa, and thus restored a temporary peace 
to the contentious professors of that religion, 
whose Founder was ushered into the wortd 
by angels, singing the divine anthem, 
** Peace on earth and good will to man.” 


This controversy, which has been tlie . 


great prototype ofall ecclesiastical quarrels, 
afferds.an excellent test by which to try the 
nature and spirit and pretensions of Ortso- 
poxy. We have already seen that its na- 
ture was ferocious—its spirit malignant. 
We shall now see that its claims are found- 
ed on no better basis than mere Auman. 
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epinion. Yam awere that the disciples of 
Athanasius have, on the authority of Victor, 
an African bishop; Enéas, a Platonic philos- 
opher; Count Marcellinus and Pope Grego- 
ry, adduced miracles in support of their 
scheme. They have told us that when the 
Arian tyrant, Hunneric, cut out the tongues 
of some of their brethren, it did not injure 


their speech. But I suppose, at the pre- 


sent day, it will not be necessary to de- 
tain the reader with the exhibition of preofs, 
to show, that these miracles owe their 
origin to monkish knavery, and are only 
worthy of record among the legends of a 
cloister. Itis not pretended that the found- 
ers and supporters of the Athanasian scheme, 
were divinely inspired—and if it were, we 
should certainly deny it; not because we 
think divine inspiration has ceased, but be- 
cause we think it never can yield such 
anti-christian fruits. as these. bigots so 
invariably produced. I believe indeed they 
were so candid as not to profess any higher 
authority. for their Orraopoxy than their 
understanding of the Scriptures. And this 
was precisely the ground taken by their op- 
ponents. On both sides, they plead the 
sacred writings as the rule of theirfaith. So 


far their claims to Orthodory were equally 


valid. Neither is it alleged that either par- 
ty had superior claims, on the ground of 
practice. Sozomon, the ecclesiastical histo- 
rian, acknowledges that ‘‘ the Arians were 
learned, and in all appearance good men.” 
Lib. 1. cap. 15. Nothing more can be said 
of the opposite party. From all which it is 
evident, that Orthodoxy is founded on a hu- 
man interpretation of the holy Scriptures; 
and that all the banishments, and torture, 
and bloodshed, of which these religious glad- 
jators were guilty, had no better basis than 


speculative opinion. 


It is none of the least evils attendant on 
Ortuopoxy, that while she contends for 
opinions, she substitutes them for sound 


practiee. In every instance, ‘within my re- 


collection, those Societies who have made 
the loudest claims to this speculative faith, 
have manifested least of those amiable tem- 
pers, hich are the brightest gems in the 
diadem of Christianity. The long suffer- 
ing, humility, meekness, and love, which 


| 


ture,” the active virtues were called “Phar | 


our religion ineulcates as its peculiar glory, 7% 
have been almost wholly monopolized by © 
the poor persecuted In the 
uf bigotry, the milder virtues have been for. 
gotten; the question was not, who most re. 7 
sembled Him, “who isholy, harmless, un. 
defiled, separate frem sinners,’”’ but who 
had subscribed the Creed? Good works were | 
openly defamed, as being ofa “legal na 


isaical righteousness,” and treated as“ filthy thy 
rags.” It is no wonder, therefore, if the 
Church. under the baleful influence of Or. ‘a 
THopoxy, became like astagnant pool, pro 
ducing loathsome creatures, and diffusing 
poisonous exhalations. 


Under the sounding title of Ontuopoxy, | 
vicious men have often found an asylum— 
of this, the history of the Church, from the 7) 
accession of Elizabeth to the abdication of [7% 
the second James, furnishes ample proof. |] 
But other classes, and these far more nu 9] 
merous, crowd for shelter under her ban- — 
ners. I:mean formalists and hypocrite. 
Men who are regular in the observance of 7 
forms, but very deficient in practice: saints 7 
at church, but tyrantsat home. “ Disguised 7 
with Jacob’s voice, but having Esau’s hands 
— professing sound Orthodoa principles with 
a schismatic heart’’—*‘rejoicing under a 
form and the false shade of opinion, or in 
the pomp of a specious external appear 
ance.” And with all these qualities, they 
are Bicors—to use the language of Phillips, 
the Irish orator—*“ wretches, whom no phi- 
losophy can humanize—no charity soften— 7% 
no religion reclaim—no miracle convert.” 7 


These are the great enemies of Christian- 
ity—who wound the profession; bringing 
it under the most fatal odium. Quarreling 
about a faith whose very aim is to put an 
end to all quarrels.—“ Each having his 
anathema, his accusation, and his retort, and © 
in the end, making Religion the victim. 7 
The victory ofeach, being the overthrow of | 
all; while /nfidelity, laughmg at the contest, 
writes the refutation of their creed in the 
blood of the combatants.”—Such, alas, have — 
been the champions—the pride—and the 
scandal of Orrugpoxx. 
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LOCKY’S LETTER...PENN’S ADDRESS. 


SELECTED. 
The following: letter from the justly soli: EXTRACT 


brated John Locke, was sent to Hebecea Co L 
lier, a female minister of the Society of 
Friends, after a meeting held in London, . 
which he and king William Ill. attended; 
the latterincognite. It was accompanied by 
two papers of sweet-meats, one for Rebecca 
and one for her companion, Rachael Brach- 
en, to which the letter alludes. ‘This meet- 
ing was so agreeable to Locke; that it re- 
moved his objections to a female ministry. 


Copy of a letter from. John Locke to two 
Friends. 


GRey’s 1xx, November 21st, 1696. 
My Sweet Friends, 


A paper of sweet-meats by the bearer, 
to attend your journey, comes to testify the 
sweetness I found in yoursociety. I admire 
no converse like that of Christian freedom, 
and fear no bondage like that of pride and 
prejudice. I now see that acquaintance by 
sight cannot reach the height of enjoyment, 
which acquaintance by knowledge arrives 
unto. Outward hearing may misguide us, 
but internal knowledge cannotetr. We have 
something here of what we shall have here- 
after, to know as we are Known; this we, 
with other friends, were even at the first 
view, partakers of; and the more there is of 
this in the life, the less we need enquire of 
what nation, country, party, or persuasion, 
our-friends are; for our own knowledge is 
more sure than another’s is to us. Thus 
we know when we have believed. 


Now the God of all Grace, grant that you 
may hold fast that rare grace of Christianity, 
and chuse that unbiassed and unbounded 


Love, which if it decay not, will spring up | 


mightily, as the waters of the sanctuary, 
higher and higher; until you, with the uni- 
versal church, swim together in the ocean of 
Divine Love. Women, indeed, had the 
honour first to publish the resurrection of 
the Lord of Love, why not again, the re- 
sutrection of the Spirit of Love ’—and let all 


the disciples of Christ rejoice therein to-| 


gether, as doth your partner. 
JOHY LOCKE. 


every parish, more or less proves it. 


From William Penn’s Address to Protest- 
.ants—Part 2d. Sect. 5. 1679. 

“But the next proof of the prevalency of 
human autherity amongst us Protestants, is 
the great power and sway of the clergy, and 
the people’s reliance on them for the know- 
edge of Religion, and the way of Life and 
Salvation. This is such plain fact, that 
Is not 
prophecy, once the Church’s, now engrossed 
by them and. wholly in their hands’ Who 
dare publicly preach or pray, that is not of 
that class or order? Wave not they only the 
keys in keeping? May any body else pre- 
tend to the power of absolution or excommu- 


| nication, much less to constitute ministers? 


Are not all church rites and privileges in 
their custody? Don’t they make it their 
properinheritance? Nay, so much larger is 
their emp‘rethan Ceasar’s, that not only they 
begin with births but end with burials—men 
must pay them for coming in and going out 
of the world. To pay for dying is hard! 
Thus their profits run from the womb to 


others, is their gain, and a part of their re- 
venue. Both lives and deaths bring grist 
to their mill, and toll to their exchequer; 
for they have an estate in us for our lives, 
and an heriot at our deaths. 


“It is of this great order and sept of men 
only, that all synods and convocations, are 
compounded; and what they determine, is 
called the canons or decrees of the Church; 
though, alas! she has only to obey what they 
of the gown ordain; giving us thereby to 
understand, that they want the authority of 
her name, where they deny her to have a 
part, or to be present. 


starters of new opinions, and the creed-ma- 
kers among Christians, but the sway they 
have long had with the people, gives them 
so considerable an interest in the eyes of the 
civil magistrate, that he often finds it not for 
his safety to disoblige them. Upon this it 
is, we see them so successful in their solici- 
tations of public authority, to give its sanc- 


| 


tion to their opinions and forms; and nof 


the grave; and that which is the loss of 


** But they have not only been the usual 
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only recommend them (which goes certain- 


view, and the only way to make'them cheap 


ly a great way with the people) but impose || and contemptible to suffer every Christian te 


their reception, and that on severe penal- 


have the keeping of them; though they 


ties: Insomuch, that either men must offer i belong to every Christian. But. this. lan. 


up their understandings to their fears, and 
dissemble conviction to be safe, or else per- 
ish; there is no medium. Something of 
this lies near us—God Almighty open our 
eyes to see both the truth and mischief of 
this thing. 

*¢ But what shall I say of that implicit rev- 
erance the people haye for the clergy, and 
dependance upon them about religion and 
salvation;.as if they were the only trustees 
of truth, and high treasurers of divine know- 
ledge to the laity; and we daily sec, that 
the blind opinion they have of their office, 
(as that which is peculiar to that order, and 
not common to Christians, be their gifts.as 
they will) disposes them to rely entirely 
upon their performances. The minister is 
chooser, and taster, and every thing, for 
them; they seem to have delivered up their 
spiritual selves, and made over the business 
of religion, the rights of their souls to their 
pastor; and that scarcely with any limita- 
tion of truth too: and ifhe were or could be 
their guarantee, in the other world, they be- 
come very unsolicitous of any further search 
here. So that if we would examine the re- 
spective parishes of Protestant as well as 
Popish countries, we shall find, and. it is 
come to that sad pass, that very few have 
any other religion than the tradition of their 
priest. They have givenup their judgment 
to him; and seem greatly at their ease, that 
they have discharged themselves of the trou- 
ble of working out their own salvation, and 
proving all things, that they might hold fast 
that which is good. And in the room of that 
care, bequeathed the charge of those affairs 
toa standing pensioner, for that purpose. 

*‘ Thus the clergy have become a sort of 
mediators between Christ and us; that as 
we must go to God by Christ, so we must 
come to Christ by them. They must, it 
seems, be like the high priest under the law, 
who only entered into the Holy of Holies; 
whose lips preserved knowledge; and by them 
we must understand the Divine Oracle—as 
if the mysteries of salvation were not to be 
entrusted with the vulgar; or that it were a 
kind of profanation to expose them to their 


guage, thanks be to God, is that of human 
authority, that would. magnify the myste- 
ries of salvation by. the ignorance of those 
that should know them, as if the gospel dis- 
pensation were not that of full age, but in- 
fancy or minority. 

It. is prodigious to think what veneration 
the priesthood have raised to themselves, by 
their usurped commission of apostleship, 
their pretended successions, and their clink 
clank of extraordinary ordination. / priest, 
a God on earth, a man that has the keys of 
heaven and hell; doar he says or be damned! 
What power like to this? The ignorance of 
the people, of their title and pretences, hath - 
prepared them to deliver up themselves in- 
to their hands, like a crafty usurer, that 
hedges in the estate on which he has a mort- 
gage; and thus they make themselves orer 
in fee to the clergy, and become their pro- 
per patrimony, instead of being their care, 
and they the true ministers or servants of the 
people.” 


[The fellowing excellent remarks, ‘which 
are introductory to a notige of the “ Berean,” 
in “the. New-York American,” are worthy 


| of general consideration. We have no doubt 


they will be highly gratifying to our readers. ] 


“* Slave to no sect, who takes no private road, 

But lool:s through nature, up tonature’s God; 

‘ And know, where faith, law, morals, all began, 

All end—in love of God, and love of man.’ 


“In an age, when the exertions of phi- 


|| losophy are daily unfolding the sacred laws 


of matter and of mind, and are tracing, in the 
received principles of both, errors which 
time had long since made venerable, who 
shall presume to set bounds to the progress 
of truth? or, who say to the enquirer, ‘here 
must thy labours terminate” That the bu- 
man intellect, while subject to the influence 
of finite things, has its limits, cannot be de- 
nied. But, at this day, the genius ofa New- 
ton, or ofa Locke, need not be appealed 
to, to prove that we have scarcely a concep 
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tion of the point, at which the researches of | 
man must stop, 


«In surveying the works of the 
province of the philosopher is, to examine 
their wonderful formation, to investigate 
their mysterious relations and laws, and to 
develope those evidences of wisdom, power 
and munificence, which elevate the views of 


the Christian, confound those of the sceptic, | 


and putto shame and confusion him who 
knows no God. | But, in studying the work 
of redemption, in seeking Divine Truth, the 
fask of the Christian philosopher, is of a dif- 
ferent nature.—It is not to pry into myste- 
ries, forhere ‘secret things belong to God,’ 
It is not to build up a system of faith on what 
he imagines these ‘secret things’ may be: 
for unrevealed truth is not the object of his 
faith. On the contrary, his business is with 
a revelation; a revelation explicitly intended 
‘ forthe simple as well as the wise;’ so plain, 
that ‘he who runneth may read.’ Satisfied, 
therefore, with the manifestation which God 
has made of his nature, his works, his laws, 
and his designs, he confines his researches 
to the discovery of ‘ the faith (in its primi- 
tive simplicity) once delivered to the saints.’ 
And influenced by no suggestions of pas- 
sion or of prejudice, by no fear but of error, 
and no zeal but for the purity of Christian 
truth, with a humble reliance on Heaven, he 
advances—cordially embracing, on the one 
hand, what Ged has plainly revealed; and 
on the other, rejecting all creeds of human 
formation, all faith in those who ‘teach for 
doctrines the commandments of men.’ To 
him, Christianity, at the period of the re- 
formation, appears as some splendid edifice 


of antiquity, just emerging from the dark-_ 


ness of the tomb, where it had lain for cen- 

turies uninjured, beneath a volcanic mass of 
ignorance, superstition and wickedness. He 
rejoices that now in his day, its lofty dome 
is seen from afar, and its stately columns no 
longer groan beneath their superincumbent 
weight; and tothe curious eye, its founda- 
tions are again disclosed. Yet, he cannot 
but feel that much remains to be accom- 
plished, before its beautiful materials, its 
harmonious proportions, and itsimmoveable 
base, shall stand forth to the light, in all their 
imposing simplicity and grandeur, a stupen- 
dous monument of the wisdom and beneyo- 


= 


| 


lence of its divine founder—the adoration of 
an adoring world.—In contributing -his ex- 
ertions to a work so glorious, he needs no 
stimulus, he asks no reward, but the appro- 
bation of his. conscience and of his God. 


“To the philanthropist, who sees in the 
unrestrained expansion of human intellect, 
the harbinger of general happiness, every 
new effort to burst its shackles, every new 
effort for the establishmeet of freedom, is a 
source of hallowed joy. But, if he appre- 
ciate the blessings of Christianity, will he 
not hail, as the benefactor of man, as a pat- 
riot in the cause of Heaven, him who labours 
for the establishment of ‘ that liberty where- 
with Christ hath made us free’? The histo- 
ry of the past teaches him that the blessings 
of political and of religious institutions have 
ever been proportioned to the freedom of 
thought; that, deed, without it, liberty is 
but a shadow and religionaname. The 


future, therefore, to his mind, is pregnant 


with events of the highest interest: for, he 
looks forward with joyful anticipations to 
that period, when intellectual light shall be 
so generally diffused, when the human 
mind shall be so freed from its fetters, that 
the grand political axiom, ‘all. men are born 
free and equal,’ shall be received as a truth 
not less applicable to our social existence; 
that period, when man shall be familiar with 
the nature and extent, net merely of his 
civil rights, but shall realize that ‘the right 
of private judgment in matters of conscience,’ 
isa right conferred by the same Almighty 
hand; and shall deem it not less worthy of 
a struggle to hurl from his seat every des- 
pot who dares to ‘lord it over God’s heri- 


tage’—even though he be a member of 
some ‘holy alliance.’ ” 


Re.icion.—It is a sad reflection, that 
many men hardly have any.religion at all; 
and most men have none of their own: for 
that which is the religion of their education, 
and not of their judgment, is the. religion of 
another, and not theirs. 


To have religion upon authority, and not 
upon conviction, is like a finger watch, to 
be set forwards or backwavds, as he pleases 
that has it in keeping. Penn. 
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Bow to the product of the sculptor’s hand. 


VIL. Nor lure from virtue’s path, his bosom 


ORIGINAL POETRY. SELECTED FOR THE BEREAN. 
DECALOGUE. those things that are commanded you, say 
‘ We are unprofitable servants: we done 
What time Jenovan, source of light and || that which was our duty to do.’ ” 
Luxgs, xvii. 10. 


grace, 
Declared his will to Israel’s chosen race, | 


The mountain wrapped in smoke, the thun- : 


der’s sound, | 
The clarion loud—the lightning blazing | 
rounds 
Old Sxx1, trembling to its lowest base, 

Proclaim’d the solemn hour, the sacred 

place, 

And fill’d the list’ning multitude with awe, 
Whilst Hx, that made them, thus reveal’d 
his law: 


I. Iam the Lord thy God; thy surest friend; 
No others serve, norin their temples bend: 
II. Nor, with the darkened natives of the 


land, 


Ill. Pronounce my awful name, with reve- 


rance due, 

Lest Peace forsake, and Guilt thy steps 
pursue. 

IV. My Sabbath keep—a day thy God hath 
blest— 


That man may meditate, and beast may rest. 

V. Honour thy parents, gratefully obey— 

And blessings shall attend thy latest day. 

VI. To take thy neighbor’s life, no hand | 
extend; | 


friend. , 
VIH. Steal not, though poor—({IX.) nor 
impiously dare, 
False witness ’gainst or friend or foe to bear. 
X. Contented with thy boon, thy neighbor | 
bless; 
Nor crave his ampler portion to possess. 


So in thy path the fragrant rose shall spring, 
And Peacr, to bind thy brow, her olives 
bring; 
Piexty, thy realm shall hail, thy portals 
greet, 
And pour her Cornucopia at thy feet; — 
Heaven’s fertile dew upon thy land descend, 
Whilst wondering nations own thy God thy 
friend. 4 


al boasting, by the lawof grace, 
The humbled Christian’s heart denies;‘ 
The rock of Faith. its resting place, 
Or to the mercy-seat it flies. 


It fecls its wants, and knows the source 
Whence all its living springs have flow’d; 
And tracing back its devious course, 
Finds all its worth belongs to God, 


Taught by his light, convinced of ill, 
Reclaimed from Sin’s alluring ways; 

Bowed by his chastening to his will; 
To him alone belongs the praise. 


Twice had the trembling Psalmist heard 
“ To God alone belongeth power;” . 

The awful truth thus learned, he fear’d; 
The Christian knows it every hour. 


And if the great Redeemer deign 
To crown at last the race we run; 
Can we forget by whom we reign? 
The grace by which his work was done. 
WARING. 
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